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their peculiar qualities they are of transcendent merit, the 
highest of high Art, the most subtle in feeling, the most 
splendid and delicate in color, the most learned in composi- 
tion, and their execution frequently of that marvellous 
order to which painting has never yet attained ; the fasci- 
nations they exercise on every one capable of appreciation, 
is universal and never to be forgotten. Some of them are 
like a mystical dream, some like the progress of a gorgeous 
romance, and some like the singing of a song of highest 
glory to God. 

OCTOBER. 
Oh, golden afternoon, breathing of balm 

And wine-like odors, welcome, blessing-fraught ; 

My pulses gather quiet, and my thought, 
Subsides into sensation — I am calm. 

I feel the sunshine floating round my heart, 

Bringing a drowsy ease, before untried : 

Therefore I love to lay all care aside, 
And, wondering at the stillness, sit apart. 

To-day the halcyon broods upon the seas, 
The ripened olives drop amid their leaves, 
And each white cloud that through the soft air heaves, 

Shakes from its folds an atmosphere of peace. 

The twilight of the year, with measured pace, 
Game like a nun from cold and cloistered hall — 
Lo ! she has laid aside the coif, and all 

Her nnhooded glory plays upon her face ! 

0. S. K. 



The object of the Greek or of the Etruscan potter was to 
enable a person who bought his jug to pour water out of it as 
easily as possible, and, of coarse, with one hand only. *We 
find accordingly, in the best of those ancient models, that their 
shape is calculated to hold a liquid in strict 'accordance with 
the laws of gravity— a high bowl on a narrow base, with the 
handle so made as to enable one to poise the jag-by shifting 
the hand, and with it the centre of gravity, according to the 
greater or less quantity of liquid contained in the jug. We, 
therefore, are left to admire the- beautiful outline, full of mean- 
ing, because full of. purpose, of those antique objects of com- 
mon Art, and to regret that those designs are not perpetuated 
for our own use. Such points, however, do not seem to have 
occurred to many artistic potters of the present day, who seem 
to think that the sole merit of their work lies in the painting, 
and by no means in the object for which their articles were 
made. Provided the flowers painted on the outside be suffi- 
ciently gandy to attract notice, it little matters about the rest. 
The jog may be, as it often is, very wide at the base, so as to 
throw the whole weight of the liquid as low as possible ; and 
the handle also, may be at the same time hardly large enough 
to admit a small hand ; and it may be placed even higher than 
the lip of the jug, thereby rendering the process of pouring 
water impossible with one hand, and difficult with two. Then, 
of course, the result is, that aB there is no meaning, because 
there is no real purpose in the shape of the jug, the outline of 
it is out of proportion, out of rale, and, therefore, it is vicious. 

-S. G. Malan, 



THE THRALDOM OF SCHOOL * 

Obest plerumque Hh qui dUcere voluni 
Auclorltaa eorum qui doeent. 
The authority of those who teach is very often an impediment to those who 
desire to learn. — Cicbro. 

We have gained from reading the book in hand a lively 
notion of the routine of schoolboy existence, in one of the 
most famous of the classical schools in England — that of 
Rugby, when under the care of the celebrated Dr. Arnold. 
Its pictures are too graphic not to be real. We have 
parallelled them with our own boyish reminiscences, and 
conld not help but try both by what has become our 
cherished code of education, derived from what we have 
seeo and felt. We do not wish to alarm the reader by 
hints at staidly treatising on the subject, for our thoughts 
are too much mere feelings, which, perhaps, will sympa- 
thetically flee the trammels of strict method. - 

We have no desire to disparage. the good that has been 
done in the effort to make our systems of education what 
they should be. The care and treasure spent upon them could 
not be without avail, aDd we well know that the best of 
systems may fail from the incompetency of those who are 
delegated to apply them. We also know that practicability 
is the test, which may overshadow all others in the judging 
of such matters ; and when we advance that the ideas we 
hold are by no means new, but have been possessed by 'the 
best thinkers upon the subject in all times, as, for instance, 
Montaigne, to some it may seem that we might as well 
have acknowledged them at once, to be a proof in them- 
selves of their utter unsuitableuess for thronging exigen- 
cies. We believe the old maxim of doing well what we 
do at all was based upon a natural possibility, that must 
cover one thing as well as another eventually ; and because 
our ancestors may have been bug-beared by impracticability, 
we do not deem we have a right to think the fiend will 
draw the same line-, not to be overstepped now for our 
children. 

It is an old analogy that has often been instituted 
between the culture of youth and trees — and no less apt for 
being trite — making the qualifications of an arborist and 
preceptor somewhat akin, and which contains, if carried 
out, the fundamental idea of our subject. The tree-grower 
studies the character of his sapling, ascertains the quality 
of earth it best flourishes in, and selects its exposure 
according to its hardiness. He finds some adapted for 
ornament, others for more substantial good, some suitable 
for this graft, others for that. Now, how often is it that 
we find a similar care bestowed upon a school ? If we 
should meet an agriculturist selecting a piece of ground, 
solely for its convenience to the tool-house, and planting it 
with every specimen of a tree procurable, with no care for 
their requirements, and indulging the hope of raising a pro- 
fitable nursery, we should hardly expect his field in another 
season would have any appearance, but that of an imagin- 

* " School Days at Rugby." By an Old Boy. Boston : Ticknor 
& Fields. 1857. 
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ary bean patch, stuck with palpable poles. Yet, by an 
analogous process are most of our schools and colleges 
formed and conducted. Age rather than quality is the 
test for apportioning ranks, and a course of study is pre- 
scribed for an imaginary standard, to which the thronging 
students are obliged to conform, however at variance may 
be their tastes. Consequently we find they graduate not a 
few who have become virtually like the bean poles that 
should have been trees, a mere nonentity that extraneous 
learning has clambered over. 

We do not, however, sustain the argument by so frail a 
tenure as a simile. To the extent that we can, without 
wearying, we would like to enter iuto something like the 
historical relations of the subject. 

Locke, eager as he was, was too wary to offer to educa- 
tion more than the greatest influence in the formation of 
character, not the entire. That every youth has peculiar 
traits, and that natural instincts will assert their predomi- 
nance, hardly needs proof. Yet it is the studious ignoring 
of such a fact that we complain of in the tutoring of 
children. We call those ! quacks : who treat our diseases 
according to their success with others, and without regard 
to our physical peculiarities, and yet an empirical disci" 
pline of the youthful mind finds no disapprobation— that 
mind which, if adequately studied, discloses the key to its 
proper futurity. We may, indeed, at times be obliged to 
look sharply for it, for we need not con a chapter of 
Disraeli's Literary Character to discover that the preco- 
cious boy does not become the remarkable man, who, on 
the contrary, not unfreqnently has passed a stupid youth. 
Daniel Webster could not declaim at school ; yet we must 
learn that bashfulness may be a cloak for the propensities. 
If a boy stumble at the simpler rules of mathematics, we 
are not too hastily to conclude that his faculties may not 
be careering in a higher flight than we, or even himself, 
may comprehend, for such prodigies as calculating boys 
have been. The youth that skulks away from a berrying 
party may not be plotting mischief, but communing with 
the grasses, giving, as Wordsworth says of his own youth, 
a moral life to the loose stones that cover the highway, in 
anticipation of a poet's mission. Or if he fills his pockets 
with pebbles, it may not be that he intends skipping them 
on the pond, but is forming the embryo museum, that is 
eventually to become the envy of geologists. 

Old Dr. Fuller counsels the schoolmaster wisely, to make 
a grammar of the boys' natures. Unless what a boy learns 
is of such a nature as assimilates with the tone of bis mind, 
to use Montaigne's figure, the two are not espoused, but 
only lodged together, with no precaution against sundering. 
Such acquisition, he again quaintly remarks, is as if one 
wished to warm himself, and should go to his neighbor's 
fire, and sit by his hearth, instead of taking home the 
kindling coal. 

Hazlitt affirms, that if a youth shows no aptitude for 
languages, but dances well, that it were better to give up 
nil ideas of scholarship for him, and hand him over to 



the dancing-master. We, who lay a claim to consistency, 
cannot go to that length. As ;long as. there is a certain 
associated rank attached to the professor of postures by 
the conventional ideas of society, considerations of a like 
kind mnst affect the judgment equally with those we 
favor, and in such a case we should say, select for your son 
that profession which accords most nearly with his inclina- 
tion, and which he can embrace without compromise of 
social standing. 

How much wiser was the dominie of the parish school, 
who reputed David Wilkie " much fonder of drawing than 
reading, could paint better than he could write," than if, 
possessed of the insane idea that Greek and Latin could 
only make a man, he had drilled and whipped until the 
youthful spirit had become soured, and incapacitated for its 
themes of humor ? . If the boy Carnot,,who cried out his 
disapprobation of some poor tactics in a military show on 
the stage, had been sent into a mine we might never have 
known of the man, who could direct at the same. time the 
movements of fourteen armies. But this natural fitness of 
the youth is not always so clearly manifested, but it is not 
the less strong, however, for being latent. How to probe 
the mind, then, is the question most important for a tutor* 
With the skill of a chemist he, must apply the various tests 
till he gets an answer. Sometimes it is better to watch 
the unrestrained seekings, than to bring of the world's 
stores and place them at its feet for its choice. Although 
Bulwer made the head of the Caxtons a secluded student, 
he gives him good discrimination when he makes him the 
director of his son's studies, when philosophizing one day 
upon the point, he bethinks himself that he had read in a 
certain Greek writer, how some man, to save his bees a 
troublesome flight to Hymettus, cut their wings, and placed 
before them the finest flowers he could select; but the 
poor bees made no honey ; so he determined that young 
Pisistratus should search for his own honey. There is 
another sensible thought, for which we must give, Mr. 
Caxton credit, and he divulges it thus — "We students and 
abstract thinkers are apt too much, in our first, youth, to 
look to the depth of a man's mind or knowledge, and not 
enough to the surface it may cover. There mkj be more . 
water in a flowing stream, only four feet" deep, and cer- 
tainly more force and health, than in a sullen pool, thirty ' 
yards to the bottom." And this involves what certain 
scholastics are, in such a self-satisfied manner, prone to 
stigmatize as a smattering, a style of acquisition we are 
forced to believe best adapted to make every gentleman 
more pleasant and useful 'to himself and neighbors ; while 
we admit it would not become a professor — and we are not 
all of that ilk. This cant about profundity has received 
some biting sarcasm from Macaulay, who remarks, more- 
over, that it has never yet been his fortune to prevail upon 
any person who pronounces superficial knowledge a curse, 
and profound knowledge a blessing, to tell him what makes 
the standard of profundity. There was a time when the 
branches of knowledge were so few that constant applica- 
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tion produced necessarily a depth of learning ; but it must 
not be forgotten that in an age when a school-boy knows 
more than the sage of those times, that a profundity in 
one or two departments involves in the nature of things a 
neglect of very many others, that it would not be becom- 
ing in a man of education to be ignorant of, while we 
might pardon it in a professor that professedly applies 
himself to but a single branch. 

Now, since a little knowledge is not the dangerous thing 
it may once have been, when we have that little of mauy 
things, it would seem to be a necessity, that to tlie mind 
of youth a great variety should be presented. Let not 
this alarm those who hold to the cant, that a boy had bet- 
ter know a little thoroughly, for we anticipate that among 
this diversity there will be some one thing that strikes at 
once the chord that is waiting to vibrate, and when once 
the glow of satisfaction is felt that comes from cordial 
interest in a genial pursuit, we think that the danger will 
lie in his pursuing too deeply a favorite stndy, till he 
becomes no longer a mere scholar, but a professor. The 
danger, however, no longer exists, if the bent of his mind, 
thus discovered, leads to what was desired— a fit sphere 
for his talent. 

It is from a disregard of this principle that we have 
that sorrowful list of men, who passed their school-days so 
unhappily and uselessly, and only in the world at large 
could assert a position that belonged to them by nature. 
You could hardly expect of the boy Hugh Miller, even 
then a delver into secrets among the- rocks and on the 
beaches, that when bound to the routine of an unsympa- 
thizing pedagogue he would seem a dunce and becojne a 
truant. Dean Swift, if he had not been baited with syllo- 
gistic nonsense, might have been a happy boy and without 
" dullness and insufficiency " at school. If Walking 
Stewart had had the yearnings of his mind answered, our 
word for it, he would not have been called an invincible 
blockhead ; and for a similar reason Cowley, Goldsmith, 
and Ghnrchill Would not have been deemed incompetent. 
Horace Smith, in a pleasing little sketch of himself, 
acknowledges he is happy to say, that he was rather a 
stupid boy. I Scott does not conceal that at school he was 
an incorrigible idle imp, longing to do something else than 
wha't was enjoined him, and making a brighter figure in 
the yard than in the class, and we have something of his 
feelings in the lines that make an old-flay motto of one of 
the chapters of " The Monastery " — 

Too call this Education, do yon not ? 
Why, 'tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover. Tlie glad van 
Hove on at ease,. and pause awhile to snatch 
A passing morsel from the dewy greensward, 
While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 
Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard, 
That cripples in the rear." 

It is surprising how much a little investigation will do to 
banish those associations, which ore made the common- 



place theme of so much verbosity — that of the synony- 
mous character of youth and happiness ; and we pursue the 
point not to show that a state of discomfort is inherent to 
genius (for we do not believe it), but to add proofs of the 
utter unsuitableness of methods of education that are pur- 
sued for the well-being of a mind, which adds sensibility to 
capacity. Sydney Smith touches the question truly — 
" The wretchedness of school tyranny is trifling enough to 
a man who only contemplates it in ease of body and tran- 
quillity of mind, through the medium of twenty interven- 
ing years ; but it is quite as real and qnite as acnte, while 
it lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature life ; and the 
utility of these sufferings, or the price paid in compensa- 
tion for them, should be clearly made out to a conscien- 
tious parent before he consents to expose his children to 
them." It needs not the rule of the rod to make the 
tyranny that crushes the mind or hatches insurrection ; and 
how a man may like to proclaim, we all know who have 
read Thackeray's experiences, in the tirade against schools, 
that occurs in the opening of "Vanity Fair." Horace 
Smith said, that he looked back with unmixed horror to 
his school-days, and no temptation would induce him to 
live them over. "I was never flogged, and yet my mental 
sufferings were acute. Were I called upon to specify them, 
I could not easily do it ; they consisted rather of an 
aggregate of petty annoyances than of any one overpower- 
ing evil." Gibbon, we all remember, vents his exaspera- 
tions in something of a like strain, and adds in reference to 
the affectation of lavish praise upon boyish years — " The 
poet may gaily describe the short hours of recreation ; but 
he forgets the daily tedious labors of the school, which is 
approached each morniDg with anxious and reluctant 
steps." Even old Sam Johnson, as he looked back upon 
his own school-days, was moved to compassion, and sought 
in his age to intercede with schoolmasters in the boys' 
behalf. Steele, in one of the Spectators (No. 157), speaks 
feelingly of the long servitude, the many heart-aches and 
terrors to which our childhood is exposed in going through 
a grammar school, and Hazlitt is provoked to say, that 
any one who can go through the regular gradations of a 
classical school and not be made a fool by it, has had a 
narrow escape. ' It has been the same in all times. Go 
back to old Burton's day, and he says, when in after years 
investigating the causes of melancholy, he has found no 
slavery like it. Nor is it confined by climes. We know 
how Schiller struggled beneath the load at the ducal 
academy of Stuttgart, and how he would wander in the 
fields and mourn over his thraldom ; how poring over his 
lexicon he pined like a captive, and how he could endure it 
no longer and made his escape. We know that Richter 
would brook no discipline, and despised the direction of 
corporate guilds in Us education. And Goethe, at Leipsic, 
found his compensation in other groves than the academic 
ones, and we may imagine Carlyle's language in this con- 
nection is all the more vehement from his own self-sacrifices. 
" Leipsic University has the honor of matriculating 
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Goethe. The name of his propitious mother she may boast 
of, but not of the reality. Alas ! in these days the Uni- 
versity of the universe is the only propitious mother of 
such ; all other propitious mothers are but unpropitious, 
superannuated dry nurses, fallen bed-rid, from whom the 
famished nurseling has to steal even bread and water if he 
will not die." We read in Byron that he could not give 
his Alma Mater a dearer name than injnsla noverca, and he 
proclaimed that — 

" Her Helicon is duller than ber Cane." 

And we know of Milton, that he called Cambridge " a place 
quite incompatible with the votaries of Phosbus." Nothing is 
more natural than that, under restraints, we loathe like the 
bees, what at our pleasure would have nurtured us. Gray 
hated Virgil, till he came to read him not as a task. The 
same was the case with Collins. Byron never overpowered 
his dislike of Horace, for the like cause, and has left the 
remembrance of it in Cbilde Harold ; and as for the pen- 
ance of " longs and shorts," he almost wished it had created 
that antipathy to poetry through life, which it is likely to. 
Cambridge, we know, could not make Wordsworth other 
than an idler and a fop; aud in" The Prelude" we read the 
coufession — that he felt 

(: A strangeness in the mind, 
A feeling that I was not for that hour, 
Nor for that place."- 

Jeffrey, the critic, speaks of his residence at Oxford, as " a 
few uncomfortable years." Gibbon says, " To the Univer- 
sity of Oxford I acknowledge no obligation, aud she will 
as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am willing to dis- 
claim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months there, the 
most unprofitable and idle of my whole life ;" and it is with a 
feeling of sadness he goes on to contemplate what he might 
have done under a genial discipline. It could be made a 
long list — those who have spoken of their college days 
only with dissatisfaction — but we will add one or two to 
the names that we have already written — those of Bacon, 
whose disgust was profound ; of Locke, of Milton, who 
hated the very face of the country about the University; 
and of Dryden, who took a secret pleasure in praising a 
rival institution, while he contemned them both. 

To get at the bottom of all these hatreds, would be un- 
doubtedly to find a variety of causes; but a diversity of 
manifestations does not make it any the less clear that, if 
with the natural benignity of a true mother, these semina- 
ries had fostered the tender buds of promise that were 
committed to them, had shielded them where it was neces- 
sary, and supplied their instinctive wants, we should not 
have found a recusant offspring. We would not be con- 
sidered as casting any imputation by a reversion of reason- 
ing upon those who have abided in the good graces of their 
alma mater with reciprocity. Such is only a proof to us 
of the difference of temperaments, that so happily constitute 
humanity. But because some are saved distractiou or 
destruction, we do not conceive we have a right to say, 



there is a sufficiency of them. The happiness that is their 
lot should only make us more eager to extend the circle of - 
its recipients. When we have seen how many of the finest 
geniuses that have been the delight and instructors of their 
race have suffered, and been nigh to despair, is it too 
much to think that there are some who have been so far 
distracted as to be unfit for recovery, and consequently 
lost to ns 1 The thought that any of that faculty, which 
most makes us approach the godhead, has been invested in 
humanity to no avail, and that human institutions have 
been the cause of its uselessness — snch a thought is enough 
to stir us to reoewed endeavors to reach that perfection of 
discipline, which shall provide for the wants of all, and so 
dispose, that none shall fail to do the utmost of their 
earthly errand. • 

We have said as much as we would at present without 
any particular reference to the system of instruction 
that is followed at Rugby, which appears, however, still 
to possess many of those restraints and ill-adaptations to 
current wants, that have raised up at the present day 
a heavy preponderance of influence against such schools 
among reasonable men in England. A few more such men 
as Dr. Arnold appears to have been, to follow up the 
innovating spirit of reform, will one day see the completion 
of something like a proper relationship between the teacher 
and the taught. W. 



MATOICE EETZSCH. 

This distinguished German artist, who recently died at a 
village near Dresden, was born December 9th, 1119, at: 
Dresden. He displayed from his earliest childhood a sin- 
gular love for the romantic and picturesque. Every visitor 
of the beautiful country which lies around, the lovely . 
Florence of venerable Saxony would, towards the end of the 
last century, frequently encounter a gentle youth, roaming 
about in the adjacent woods with a gun upon his shoulder, 
shooting birds and hunting the deer. This youth had a . 
dreamy look, which would sometimes kindle with emotion, 
when it fell upon the landscape, as the sun's golden rays 
enveloped the neighboring Hartz Mountains with a wall 
of fire, or otherwise bathed with ineffable beauty the plan- 
tations and vineyards which cover the gentle eminences of 
the valley of the Elbe. 

This observant yonth, with his air of melancholy reverie, 
was uot a mere huntsman. Those sportive fancies which 
agitated his youthful mind ripened into a deeply settled 
love for the Fine Arts as he grew up, and in 1198 he might 
have been seen upon the benches of the academy in the 
Bruhl Palace, enjoying the reputation of one of the most 
enthusiastic pnpils which that noble seat of culture has 
seen since 1164, when its portals were first opened to 
students, who afterwards imparted a new glory to the 
artistic spheres of Germany. He chiefly devoted himself 
to historical painting, and his principal instructor was the ■■ 
celebrated Professor Grassi. When he had completed his ,. 



